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unities " sheds any light on the matter. Such "unities " are in truth 
only a hypostatization of the facts, and must, therefore, fail in the 
occasionalist office they are called in to perform. I think an instruc- 
tive analogy might be drawn between the method of explanation in 
metaphysics which consists in submerging phenomenally separate 
things in "underlying unities," and the employment of non -phenom- 
enal principles of explanation in physical science. 

But if the very conception of an explanation of action is a mistaken 
one, then I have already done all I could reasonably be expected to 
do in reducing the connection of mind and body to an action of one 
mind on another through the medium of things-in-themselves. This 
reduction explains the connection in its main outlines. That it 
explains all its details, e. g., the relation of consciousness to the molec- 
ular structure of the cortex, I have never thought of maintaining. 

C. A. Strong. 
Columbia University. 

PROFESSOR STRONG ON THE PASSING THOUGHT. 

Before reverting to the central issue in the discussion between 
Professor Strong and myself, I should like to enter a protest, in all 
courtesy, against being clubbed with the names of the mighty. 
Philosophies dixit is hardly more admissible as an argumentative instru- 
ment when Hume, or James — or even "the plain man " — is made 
to play the role of philosophus than it was in mediaeval times, when 
that part was assigned to Aristotle. It is always a double-edged 
instrument. For example, many are the reverend names one might 
invoke of philosophers who have committed the unpardonable sin of 
regarding Hume's account of " identity " as incomplete. 

That the ego is " primarily a fact of psychology, " is true in the 
same sense in which it might be averred that matter is primarily a fact 
of physics and chemistry, and in no other. But every special science, 
psychology not excepted, deals with experience, or with groups of facts 
within experience, from a deliberately selected, and in so far partial, 
point of view. It thereby gains in definiteness and precision, but at 
the cost of remaining cut off from the world of experience in all the 
fulness of its concrete reality. To get back to this world, these partial 
points of view must be correlated, the synoptic view of the several 
sciences must be discovered by the more inclusive science, that is, by 
metaphysics. Now nothing is more obvious than that a conception 
may work well, and be thoroughly adequate for the needs of a special 
science, which none the less fails to reach the root of the matter, and 
remains incomplete and inadequate when we pass on to the more com- 
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prehensive science. Thus, for example, as Professor Strong has shown 
in his book, modern scientific conceptions of matter are far enough 
removed from the ordinary conception of the unscientific man. Yet 
the latter suffices, at least quite as well as the former, for the plain 
needs of every-day life — for buying and selling, sowing and reaping, 
and leading the life of the good citizen. Again, the metaphysical 
conception of matter which he develops is equally remote from that of 
the scientist. And yet I suppose Professor Strong would hardly think 
of maintaining that, for the development of natural science, the physi- 
cist, for example, should accept his conception of matter as "phenom- 
ena which are symbols of things-in -themselves," which latter are to be 
conceived after the analogy of consciousness. And so it is legitimate to 
separate the question as to the metaphysical sufficiency of the concep- 
tion of the ego as the passing thought, from that of its adequacy for the 
needs of the science of psychology, precisely as is done by the father 
of the theory in question. That theory, he holds, is at all events 
adequate for " expressing the subjective phenomena of consciousness 
as they appear," but he explicitly waives the question as to its suffi- 
ciency for other and more metaphysical demands. 1 Therefore, until 
Professor James himself faces the problem which in his psychology he 
expressly waives, I deem it not pertinent to draw him into the discus- 
sion, or to make him sponsor for Professor Strong's metaphysics. I 
for one am looking forward with keen anticipation to the metaphysics 
of Professor James's forthcoming book, and I expect it to be quite dif- 
ferent from that which we are considering, for there are not wanting 
in his recent utterances evidences of dissatisfaction with a certain 
absolutism that has crept into the very camp of the ' flowing philos- 
ophers. ' 

The sole question now before us, as I conceive the matter, relates 
to the consistency, adequacy, and intelligibility of Professor Strong's 
metaphysical use of the ' passing thought ' theory of the ego, — of his 
conception that the true nature of the ego is sufficiently described as 
the passing thought ; that, as such, it is real, and is in fact our only 
type of reality. My excuse for continuing the discussion is that his 
lucidity of statement, and his frank endeavor to stand by his guns, only 
make it the clearer that his view, when made consistent and freed 
from ambiguity, reveals its own limitations. I have not attempted, 
and shall not attempt, to develop a rival theory of the ego — which, 
indeed, in the brief space allowed me by the editor of this journal 
would be out of the question — and the most that could be said is 

1 James, Psychology, I, p. 344 ; cf. p. 401 et passim. 
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that my criticisms indicate the direction in which I believe one must 
look for the complementary aspect of the situation which Professor 
Strong ignores. 

The two most striking features of Professor Strong's view of the 
self are (i) his attempt consistently to hold to the view that the 
nature of the ego is to be read in terms of sheer immediacy, and 
his consequent reduction of the passing thought to the passing feel- 
ing; and (2) his doctrine that the ego thus regarded is reality, our 
only sample of it, and the only type of reality we can conceive of. 

With regard to the first point, my contention is that it is difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, to state the view without using terms which 
contradict it. Professor Strong admits the difficulty and offers an ex- 
planation which is a simple evasion. It is due, he writes, to "our 
inveterate tendency to describe our experience, not as it is in itself, 
but from the point of view of later reflection." But why should the 
tendency be so inveterate and so obstinate that, even when specially 
on one's guard, one is unable to free one's self from its influence and 
to describe "our experience" " as it is in itself"? Furthermore, 
in so far as one approximates success in avoiding the contradiction 
the conception is depleted of meaning. Could one succeed perfectly, 
the ego would be utterly unknowable, and we should have for our one 
sample of reality simply the mystic's ineffable experience. 

With regard to the second point referred to above, I would point 
out that the pulse of feeling to which the ego is reduced is not experi- 
ence but only an abstract phase of experience, and just that phase 
which, by itself considered, is most unreal. 

Moreover, could we conceive the world of reality as made up of 
such egos, we should have as a result a most hopelessly puzzling onto- 
logical atomism, inasmuch as each of these reals is, by hypothesis, at 
any given moment absolutely sundered from all other reals existing at 
the same time, and all of the reals existing at any moment are abso- 
lutely sundered from reals that went before or are to come after in 
time. For Professor Strong has told us that reason and experience 
give but the single isolated ego. It fades and ceases to be, though 
another ego may appear as its heir, so to speak, and in some myste- 
rious way possess its life in memory. Imagination, under the lead of 
instinct, may people the world with many such egos, and interpolate 
many lesser egos called things-in-themselves. But each one, so far as 
reason and experience are concerned, is shut in its separate sphere. 
The world of reality thus is granular in structure, and the granules are 
ephemeral, and between them instinct alone is the bridge. Professor 
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Strong resents the charge of atomism. He believes that "influence 
passes about ' ' among minds and things in themselves. He would 
escape the discreteness in time by resorting to the metaphor of " the 
stream of consciousness," and he believes that "the separate streams 
are continuous through the medium of things in themselves that divide 
them." I never meant to deny that Professor Strong holds such a 
belief, and I have called special attention to this fact in my review of 
his book. By means of instinct, and with the aid of metaphors, the 
notion of continuity is recovered. I am, however, chiefly concerned 
with testing the conception of the ego and of reality which he gets 
through reliance upon reason and experience. This conception must be 
kept apart, and examined by itself, if we are ever to discover whether 
or no it is the one to which reason limits us, and which experience 
bears out. This conception it is that gives Professor Strong's real 
world its atomic appearance, and seems to make the continuity and 
interaction which he would by other means discover unintelligible. 
But Professor Strong will reply that he is not called upon to explain 
how ego-realities act upon one another. Sufficient to show that they 
do, and the order in which they do so. And yet, if he is right in his 
account of the ego, we cannot, so long as we confine ourselves to the 
testimony of reason and experience, be sure that they do act on each 
other. Moreover, the that and the how cannot be thus easily sundered. 
We never can be sure that we have precisely the that of any situation 
until we are able to reenforce the that through an exhibition of the 
how. And, on scientific principles, we are certainly debarred from so 
conceiving of the realities related as to make the how of their relations 
an ultimate mystery. 

The history of natural science is full of instructive instances in this 
connection. How often has it happened that the explanation of rela- 
tions between physical occurrences has been made impossible because 
of an initial misconception of the true nature of the things related ! 
If a scientist feels hopelessly baffled in exhibiting the how, that is, in 
discovering and making intelligible the real continuity of experience, 
he is likely to set about to revise the conception of his ultimate reali - 
ties. And one thing at least is now obvious with regard to the phys- 
ical order, and that is that the isolated item, whether thing, or atom, 
or force, or what not, is in nature nowhere found. Such an item is a 
pure abstraction, however convenient it may be for certain purposes 
to make such abstractions. And if we were really to conceive of the 
unity and continuity of the world of mental realities after the analogy 
of the physical world, as Professor Strong professes to do, it would 
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seem as if the first thing that we should have to do would be to regard 
the isolated ego, the "unappropriated awareness," as an abstraction. 
Moreover, that it is such, appears evident when one attempts to clear 
the conception of other connotations, as Professor Strong does. 

The real — the "ego," "subject," or "we" — is described by him 
as "experience," as "immediate feeling," as "awareness pure and 
simple," as "something of which there is awareness," * as "unappro- 
priated awareness," as the "fresh experience," and as "awareness of 
a definite qualitatively determinate kind. ' ' This immediate feeling 
"does not require a subject; " in fact, the relation of subject and 
object is inapplicable to it, and in it is experienced " the original stuff 
of which all mental facts are composed. ' ' 

Now I am far from denying that the conception of immediacy, of 
simple awareness, is legitimate and can be made perfectly definite. 
Otherwise, we should not be able to frame any clear idea of feeling. 
What I do deny is that this conception can be regarded as an adequate 
transcript of any actual experience. It describes a phase of experience 
merely, which can be separated from other correlative phases in the 
same way that the form of things can be viewed apart from their 
matter. But I should as soon expect to see a disembodied triangle 
running a race down Beacon street with a disembodied pentagon as to 
stumble across, in actual experience, an unappropriated awareness in 
all its unblushing nakedness. If such experiences are ever real they 
must happen in dreamless sleep. And, in fact, that one of the 
most significant and most definitive advances made by modern psy- 
chology, one to which Professor James has contributed perhaps more 
than any other writer, lies precisely in the establishment of the truth 
that pure cognition, pure feeling, pure will, are abstractions, and that 
in every concrete experience these three phases are inextricably con- 
joined. 

But to return to Professor Strong's statement of the case. The 
"immediate awareness that constitutes the self" is first of all some- 
how given, is the initial experience that later is "transcended." 
Otherwise the transcendence would itself be given in experience, 
which he will not allow. Still this ego-experience is, on his showing, 
not the entire experience of any given moment, but only a portion of 
it: that portion, namely, which "is engaged in cognizing other 

J Is not this introducing the contradiction again? The more consistent interpreta- 
tion of " there is simple self-awareness," of which the phrase in the text seems in- 
tended as an expansion, would rather be had by changing the hyphen to a vinculum, 
and letting the concepts merge in one another : " there is self that is awareness, and 
awareness that is self. 
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things." This cognizing of other things, however, as he has shown, 
involves transcendence of immediacy. If, therefore, we are ever to 
find a sample of the ' ' original stuff " of " awareness pure and simple, ' ' 
we should eliminate this cognizing of other things. The " first expe- 
rience ' ' should be wholly absorbed in a blind stare at vacuity — not 
even denned as such. The truth is, however, that a part of the life of 
every feeling, inseparable from it except by abstraction, is this refer- 
ence to a specific group of " other things." Without this, the feeling 
would lose its definiteness, and inasmuch as this admittedly involves 
transcendence, that transcendence is an inseparable part of the definite 
feeling. Moreover, if we are to maintain, as Professor Strong does, 
that this initial feeling-stuff is "awareness of a definite, qualitatively 
determinate kind, " is it not clear that in still another way that very 
awareness involves its own transcendence? It can only be expe- 
rienced as definite and qualitatively determinate in so far as it is 
actually experienced in contrast with that by means of which it is 
rendered definite and determinate. The truth is that in conceiving 
it as thus definite we are already occupying "the standpoint of later 
reflection" ; that is, the awareness has been " appropriated." If an 
ego- experience were conceivable in terms of sheer immediacy, and if 
that were succeeded by another ego-experience similarly immediate, 
and if these were not held simultaneously in view and contrasted, 
could it be said that either of them was experienced as definite ? But 
Professor Strong will probably reply that I am confusing the " con- 
ception of self" with the "experience that constitutes the self." 
Not so. I am merely pointing out that a feeling which can even 
be said to be experienced as definite involves thought distinctions 
which transcend the immediacy of experience, that that very contrast 
which Professor Strong draws is merely a logical and methodological 
device, precisely analogous to the contrast between the that and the 
what of things, and possibly a useful device provided one is not mis- 
led by it into fancying that experience countenances any real sunder- 
ment. And so I conclude that it is not true that we are conducted 
by reason and experience to reality in the guise of an isolated ego- 
feeling, an unappropriated awareness, beyond which instinct then 
carries us, but, rather, that in the simplest experience, make it ap- 
proximate as far as possible the immediacy of feeling, if it be 
anything definite at all, as experienced, we are already beyond simple 
awareness. 

Professor Strong admits that there is another and a more " catho- 
lic ' ' use of the we than that which is employed when the ego is 
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viewed as the passing feeling, but he lightly dismisses it as " simply a 
manner of speaking," and adds : "It would not occur to me to ex- 
pect, on the empirical theory, a different pronoun for each successive 
phase of the stream of consciousness. ' ' Perhaps not ; but this cath- 
olic we is not simply one of the successive phases of the stream. Its 
peculiar meaning is given in the fact that it is thought as transcending 
the successive phases and being continuously present throughout the 
succession. So Professor Strong writes : " Many have been the sub- 
jects [egos] which in the course of our history have mediated our 
awareness of other things. But the only ones among them that have 
entered the field of our vision as psychologists are subjects which have 
happened to become objects of later states." (Italics mine.) That 
our is the inevitable reappearance of the catholic we, and it would 
certainly seem as if we might fairly expect, above all from one who 
prides himself on his empiricism, some more serious explanation of 
such an inveterate tendency. 

And, in passing, I would remark, that although Professor Strong 
affirms that he knows but one kind of transcendence, it would seem 
to me that, on the basis of empiricism, one must admit that a very 
significant mark of difference characterizes that transcendence which 
is involved in passing to other states of consciousness which we can 
and do call ours, which clearly marks it off from the kind of tran- 
scendence that is involved in passing to other selves that we never 
think of appropriating in the same way as 'ours.' And when 
Professor Strong writes, "That the transcendence involved in 
memory does not require the theory of the non-empirical ego, appears 
further from the fact that, in our knowledge of other minds, we have 
a transcendence which cannot be explained in this way," the conclu- 
sion is irrelevant. 

In speaking of personal identity, Professor Strong remarks that, in his 
opinion, " the plain man never meant by personal identity the abstract 
and mathematical identity of an ego not given in experience, but only 
the continuity of the stream of consciousness and the relations of re- 
semblance and cognition between its later and its earlier phases which 
experience actually reveals." And he goes on to say that "the ab- 
stract and mathematical identity is an invention of the philosophers," 
and to score me for giving it countenance. As for the plain man, I 
rather think that he would require a good deal of coaching before he 
could grasp the notion that Professor Strong credits him with. And 
judging from my own acquaintance with him, I should say that the 
plain man, in his unreflective purblindness, does come about as near 
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as one can to an abstract and mathematical conception of identity. 1 

And the history of the development of human thought, as this is 

revealed in language and in moral codes, as well as in the history 

of philosophy proper, seems to point to the same conclusion. But 

as for my own view, I certainly am very far from believing in a 

merely "abstract and mathematical" identity of the ego; nor have 

I written anything to warrant the charge, unless, indeed, Professor 

Strong proceeds on the assumption that that view and his own view of 

the ego as the passing feeling exhaust the possible alternatives. Were 

one confronted with just this pair of alternatives, it would be hard to 

choose between them, but I am inclined to think that what Professor 

Strong calls the "abstract and mathematical " identity-theory would 

be found nearer the truth, and even less abstract, than that which 

would describe the ego as the passing feeling. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
University of California. 

1 So Professor James, Psychology, I, p. 343: "The theory of the soul is the 
theory of popular philosophy and of scholasticism, which is only popular philosophy 
made systematic," etc. 



